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toxin for a year and a half there have been practically no cases, of 
tetanus treated in France or England. Nitrogen-gas compression 
of the lung, a valuable procedure in selected cases of continuing 
hemothorax from lung injuries, is not mentioned. That sovereign 
remedy for shock—direct blood transfusion—is omitted from the 
therapeutics of shock, as is its efficient substitute, intravenous 
saline infusions with adrenalin. Heart massage in emergencies is 
not described. Trepanation by means of hammer and chisel, as 
recommended in the book, is a perfectly good way of increasing 
shock already present. Auscultation is a much gentler method 
than manipulation in the diagnosis of complete fracture of a rib. 

The more one considers the matter the less reason one sees for 
the publication of these war manuals, from the practical stand-point 
at least, although they doubtless have their place in a course of 
study at a military medical school. The surgical teachings from 
previous wars are being daily controverted, as Fauntleroy has 
recently shown in reviewing the surgical lessons of the European 
war. The outstanding feature of all serious wounds in this war 
is the mutilating and devitalizing effect on the tissues due to large 
and small irregular pieces of metal, the majority of which are frag¬ 
ments of the high-explosive shell and hand grenade. 

As previously pointed out in these columns, in the penetrating and 
perforating injuries of the abdomen the field surgical experiences of 
the South African war seemed to prove conclusively that opium, 
starvation, and rest in the Fowler position yielded better results 
than treatment by operation. It, would seem, from reports, that 
the contrary is the case in the present war. Where it has been 
possible for the patient to receive prompt attention the results from 
operative treatment have been most encouraging in improving 
the statistics as compared with the expectant line of treatment. 
As Carrel has rightly stated: “The future of the wounded depends 
upon the rapidity of transportation and the possibility of treating 
the wounded as soon as possible.” 

We hope that we have succeeded in pointing out the uselessness 
of these manuals in the heat and turmoil of surgical work in the 
field. That they have a distinct place as collateral reading for the 
first-aid instructions now being published in the daily press, will 
not, however, be gainsaid. P. G. S., Jr. . 


Hay Fever: Its Prevention and Cure. By W. C. Hollopeter, 
M.D., Attending Physician to St. Joseph’s Hospital, etc. Pp. 
• 292; 5 illustrations. New York and London: Funk & W agnails 
Company, 1916. 

Tins treatise on hay fever is a rather conglomerate compilation 
of antique, medieval, and modern views on the etiology, pathology, 
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and treatment of hay fever, accompanied by a very complete bibli¬ 
ography covering the literature from 15G5 to 1916. The opinions 
of various authors are quoted freely even to the insertion of extensive 
abstracts from leading articles. In spite of this elaborate considera¬ 
tion of the literature the author’s own conception of the etiology 
and pathology of hay fever is, to say the least, most confusing. 
Also, his proposition that local treatment of’the nasal mucosa and 
the nasopharynx with douching and swabbing will effect a cure in 
the large majority of cases seems a rather extravagant claim. As 
a book for reference this work will be found most useful, but as a 
text-book it is too confused and misleading. G. B. W. 


The Description of an Ophthalmoscope. A Translation of 
von Helmholtz’s “ Besciireibung eines Augenspiegele 
By Thomas Hall Sil\stid, A.B., A.M., M.D., LL.D., F.A.C.S. 
Chicago: Cleveland Press. 

Few medical instruments have served their purpose better or 
fulfilled the early predictions of their originators to a greater extent 
than the ophthalmoscope. When one pauses to consider the knowl¬ 
edge and facts that have been contributed to medical subjects 
through its use it is nothing short of remarkable that sixty-five 
years should elapse before there should appear a translation of von 
Helmholtz’s original description. For his successful efforts in placing 
this historic and epoch-making contribution at the disposal of many 
who otherwise would have been deprived of the privilege of reviewing 
it, Shastid deserves the thanks of the English-speaking profession. 
The small volume contains but thirty-three pages, the subject 
being discussed- under four headings; (1) illumination; (2) produc¬ 
tion of a distinct image of the retina; (3) description of the ophthal¬ 
moscope; (4) viewing the retina and the image of the flame. The 
frontispiece shows a reproduction of the original illustration in 
von Helmholtz’s Bcschrcibung cincs Avgcnspicgek. T. B. H. 


Harvey’s Views on the Use of the Circulation of the Blood. 
By John G. Curtis, M.D., LL.D., formerly Professor of Physi- 
ofogy, Columbia University, In the City of New York. Pp. 189; 
4 illustrations. New York: Columbia University Press. 

The author bases his consideration on very thorough translations 
of Harvey's Latin treatises. Harvey’s private lecture notes are 
also freely quoted, as well as several other Latin and some Greek 
writings. Harvey’s references are traced to their source. 



